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ing postage, two haif- yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, 
U.S.A. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
vnt to the Manager, at the “above address. 


Memorabilia. 


AN important paper in the current (April) 
Slavonic Review is that by M. Sergius 
Masiov on ‘Opposition Movements in 
Russia.’ The more or less underground 
struggle between the Russian people and the 


Russian Government, is conducted on four 
fronts: religious, national, economic and 
political. All this is rather beyond the scope 
of ‘N. and .’—yet a detail here and there 
may be acceptable. Not only Christians, but 
many Jews, still practise their religion, and 


among these there was an old man who 


explained, rather naively but truthfully, the 
reasons for ys increase of religious tendencies : 
‘How can it be otherwise? We are afraid 
to speak to each other, because nowadays even 
his father. We do not 


a son may denounce 
read the papers. What can one find in them? 
And a man must converse with some one. 


‘That is why we speak to God. 

On the national front the Separatists have 
been active and ingenious, encouraged by 
Soviet theory, which allows—nominally—un- 
limited right of self-determination, even of 
secession, to non-Russian nationalities. Al] 
this, as might be expected, has been most 
active in Ukraine, where we noted specially 
the efforts made to cut the Ukrainian dia- 
lect off from Russian. New Ukrainian 
words were invented; a fee was paid for any 
such invention; words from other languages 
Were introduced to take the place of words 
common to Russian and Ukrainian; and an 
Academic Dictionary of the Ukrainian lan- 
guage was being compiled. With this went 
also deliberate falsification of South Russian 
history, and the fabrication of theories of 
racial origin. However, these particular 
activities came to an end with the repres- 
sion of last year. M. Maslov describes at 
length the struggle on the economical and 
political fronts, where the method is passive 
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resistance, practised by the peasants in the 
first instance at an enormous cost in suffer- 
ing and with amazing tenacity, and spread- 
ing now to the industrial workers. 

M. Peter Struve, in ‘ Contacts and Con 
flicts with Lenin,’ pays tribute to the influ- 
ence on him in youth of Morley’s treatise ‘ On 
Compromise.’ This was translated into 
Russian by a Radical woman writer, Mme 
Tsebrikov. ‘‘I always use every opportun- 
ity,’ says M. Struve, ‘‘ of recommending it 
to young folk who want to think out their 
attitude to problems of moral and social 
philosophy.”’ 


‘HE romantic enthusiasts who have “ fal- 

len for’’ the fascination of Richard IIT, 
must have received a painful shock when 
they opened their Times last Saturday (May 
26). For here, from a contemporary unpub- 
lished MS., whose author, Dominic Mancini, 
was a man to be respected, comes new evi- 
dence tending to fix on Richard the guilt 
of the murder of the Princes in the Tower. 
Mancini, an Italian priest who had made 
his home in France, came to England at the 
end of Edward IV’s reign, and returned to 
France soon after Richard’s coronation. His 
account of what he saw and heard in Eng- 
land throws a fresh light on several matters. 
It confirms the traditional manner of Clar- 
ence’s death in a butt of Malmsey, but ex- 
onerates Richard from any share in that; it 
adds two or three new particulars to our 
knowledge of Edward IV ; and, what is more 
important, it reveals an English naval policy 
of hitherto unsuspected skill and significance. 
Edward V himself stands out clearer than 
before. We learn something more of his 
accomplishments ; of his dignified behaviour 
and his consideration for his Ministers at 
the time of his being taken captive; and 
then—after the execution of Hastings—of his 
expectation of his own death and daily pre- 
paration for it. He and his brother—at 


their first coming to the Tower seen from 
time to time at windows—were moved away 


to less accessible quarters. Popular anxiety 
was aroused; the rumour that they had been 
destroyed ran strongly even before Mancini 
left England—and that was some weeks be- 
fore the date when it is now thought likely 
the murder was committed. Mancini defin- 
itely accuses Richard of it, as did public 
opinion. And the crowd did not disguise 
their detestation. Richard, once popular, 
after the disappearance of the Princes was 
avoided in the streets and cursed. If 
this new witness can be countered by Rich- 








ard’s admirers as still speaking rather to a 
popular conviction than to direct knowledge, 
he has certainly made it more difficult than 
before to fasten the murder of the little King 
and his brother upon Henry VII. 

The MS. of Mancini’s work is in Latin— 
not his own autograph, as shown by the 
faults of orthography; the script is contem- 
porary French. It remained for a Jong time 
in a private library, and is now in the muni- 
cipal library of Lille. 


HIS is the time of year for everyone to 
think about flowers. (But after all, what 
time of the year is not?) We were looking the 
other day through ‘The Award of Garden 
Merit—AXXIII,’ drawn up by Mr. F. J. 
Chittenden in the Journal of the Royal Hor- 
ticuitural Society for last February. One 
of the ‘“‘ awards’’ revived an old wish and 
wonder of ours—about the Hepaticas. One 
hardly ever sees Hepaticas in the ordinary 
garden ; nor for sale in florists’ shops; yet few 
tlowers are lovelier. However, their time for 
this year is over. Ceratostigma Willmotti- 
anum received an award about six years ago. 
The plants now in cultivation are all the pro- 
geny of two which Miss Willmott raised from 
the seed of a Ceratostigma found by Wilson 
in the Min Valley in W. Szechwan. Mon- 
arda didyma, honoured earlier in the same 
year, has a like but longer history. J. Bar- 
tram, of Philadelphia, collected the seed at 
Oswego on Lake Ontario, and sent it to Peter 
Collinson, who raised it, in the forties of the 
eighteenth century, in his gardens at Peck- 
ham—‘‘ now, 1760, plenty in Covent Garden 
Market,’’ he notes. 

The horticulturist has a quaint, convenient 
term for his success in getting a foreign 
plant to blossom: he “ flowers’’ it. So 
Sabine, Secretary to the Horticultural Soci- 
ety, successfully ‘‘ flowered’? Hyacinthus 
amethystinus in 1819, after it had been lost 
for awhile. 

This number of the Journal has a delect- 
able illustrated paper by Mr. R. H. 
Macaulay on his Rock-garden at Kirnan, 
Argyllshire. And who would not long to 
walk on Mount Troodos, in Cyprus, in June, 
July, or August, after reading the list of 
summer flowers which grow there, set out by 
Mr. H. E. Warr and Mr. C. E. Gresham. 
Here are an Alyssum which makes ‘‘ a 3-inch 
compact mat with large clear yellow flowers 
and foliage of the brightest silver’’; a 
Sedum (Lampusae), ‘‘ perhaps the most un- 
usual Sedum extant,’’ with hundreds of 
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bronze-yellow flowerets in a conical flower. 
spike; a violet orchid (Limodorum) growing 
up to 3ft.; a Saponaria—with large flowers 
bright rosy pink, bright magenta and dark 
magenta; and a Dianthus with large rosy 
pink flowers. ; 

We also took much pleasure in an article 
on Fig-growing, which seems a more promis- 
ing enterprise than it is generally understood 


to be. 
We have received from our correspondent, 
Capt. W. Jaggard, the reprint of his 
lecture, ‘Shakespeare once a Printer and 
Bookman,’ delivered last October at 
Stationers’ Hall. He is concerned with the 
ten years or so between Shakespeare’s mar- 
riage and the appearance of his earliest 
play. A Stratford-on-Avon man, and school- 
fellow of his, had come to London and pros 
pered so well as a printer, he sent for a 
younger brother to come and join him. The 
suggest is that he held out good promise of 
a bookish sort to Shakespeare also, and that 
Shakespeare grasped at it. Conjectures 
about what Shakespeare did before he settled 
down to writing plays, have been amazingly 
various, and have all been grounded upon 
the variety of knowledge that Shakespeare 
displays. It may certainly be said in favour 
of Mr. Jaggard’s idea, that to suppose 
Shakespeare to have been, for some years, 


occupied first and foremost with books, 
accounts somewhat better than any other 
idea does for his acquisition of so much 


miscellaneous information. As evidence for 
Shakespeare’s having been a printer, is pre 
sented an alphabet of five hundred quota- 
tions (not an exhaustive series) which shows 
his acquaintance with words and phrases 
which belong to printing and the making of 
books. Hamlet’s ‘‘ bare bodkin’’ and _ his 
“comma between their amities’’ ‘‘Locked-up” 
(‘Cymbeline,’ ‘Troilus and _ Cressida, 
‘ Winter’s Tale’); ‘‘ Non-pareil ’’ (may we, 
indeed, take this merely to come from the 
Dutch fount ?); ‘‘ over-read ’’; are some few 
of the examples, of which the most striking 
are perhaps ‘“ Full Points,’’ ‘2 Henry IV, 
and ‘‘ Register’? in ‘Antony and Cleo- 
patra’: 

But let the world rank me in Register 

A Master-Leaver ... 

The lecture was sympathetically received. 
This reprint of it, limited to 450 copies (10s. 
6d.) is accompanied by four interesting illus 
trations. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE VICTORIES OF ARTHUR. 


KING. Arthur belongs to history. His vic- 
tories (listed in Nennius, c. 56) gave to 


what was left of Roman Britain that period 
of comparative peace and prosperity to which 


Gildas bears grudging witness. But where 
were his battles fought? It is a question 


of historical importance. Even a few defin- 
ite localizations would be a valuable starting 
point for further study of the problems of 
post-Roman Britain. 

So far, little agreement has been reached, 
but the problem should not be _ insoluble. 
Celtic philology offers very useful guidance 
in testing the claims of place-names. 
Archaeology has disclosed the area of early 
Anglo-Saxon settlement, extending from 
Yorkshire to the Solent, and up the Thames 
at least as far as Dorchester. Gildas’ testi- 
mony, that in the fifth century the invaders 
had penetrated across the island to the west- 
ern coast, should be remembered. It suggests 
that their mobility has been greatly under- 
rated. They seem to have usually followed 
preexisting roads, and the Roman highways 
had not yet had time to deteriorate very 
much. Guided by these considerations, the 
most credible explanation of the Arthurian 
battles would seem to be as follows: 


1. At the mouth of the river Glein, a name 


representing Celtic Glesina, ‘‘ gleaming.”’ 
This survives as ‘‘ Glen’? in Northumber- 


land and Lincolnshire. Another possible 
site is in Leicestershire, where the villages 
of Great and Little Glen may preserve a lost 
river-name. The Sussex Glynde is philo- 
logically impossible. 


3, 4, 5. On the river Dubglas in the 
region of Linnuis. Dubglas, ‘‘dark stream,”’ 


is too common a river-name to be of much 
help. In the sixth century it must have 
been even more widely diffused. Linnuis de- 
rives from Lindensia, ‘‘ Land of Lindum,’ 

and is the exact equiv falent of A.S. Lindisse, 
modern ‘‘ Lindsey.’’ As Lincolnshire seems 
to have been somewhat overlooked by the 
early invaders, the district may have been 
a debateable land at this time. Perhaps 
someone with the necessary local knowledge 
can determine which river in Lindsey best 
fits the conditions. It must have afforded 
a strong defensive position of considerable 
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strategic importance, to be so _ repeatedly 
| assailed. 
6. The river Bassas (cp. Welsh Bas, 
‘ shallow ’’). No really credible site has 


been discovered. 
7. The Forest of Celidon. 
the Caledonian Forest of Ptolemy, 


This cannot be 
for it lay 


north of the Forth, well inside the borders 
of Pictland. 

There are several references in early 
Welsh literature to a Coed Celyddon, some- 
where in the north, but within British ter- 
ritory. The legend of Lailoken (discussed 
in Chadwick, ‘The Growth of Literature,’ 
vol. i.) places this Celidon in Tweeddale, 


where its later representative was known as 
Selkirk Forest. The Roman road from Cor- 
bridge to Inveresk passed through its eastern 
fringe. 

The Anglian colonization of Bernicia may 
not have begun until later, but as early as 
429 we hear of Saxons allied with Picts in 
a raid southward, which must have begun 
north of Hadrian’s Wall, so this is not a 
serious difficulty. There is considerable evi- 
dence (some of it is discussed in Watson, 
‘ History of the Celtic Place-Names of Scot- 
land ’) to show that the Picts had conquered 


much of the Eastern Lowlands during the 
fifth century. The stone-built Pictish 
brochs,’’ extending as far south as Ber- 


wickshire, offer archaeological confirmation 
of this. At the date of this battle, Celidon 
was on the frontier between Pictish Lothian 
and British Strathclyde. The Picts may 
have had Teutonic allies again, or it is pos- 
Nennius was mistaken in _ his 
assumption erg all of Arthur’s battles were 


fought against Saxon foes. 
8. The Castle Guinnion. Castle’’ sug- 
gests a Roman fort. Guinnion represents 


some Celtic name of which the first element 
was Vindo. 

The names of nearly all important 
Roman sites in Britain are known, and 
only one bears a name which might easily 
become ‘‘Guinnion.’’ This is Binchester, 
in Durham, on the Dere Street. It appears 
in Ptolemy as “ Vinnovion.’”’ Here Arthui 
may have checked a northward movement on 
the part of the Deiran Angles, already firmly 
settled in E. Yorkshire. 


9. Urbs Legionis—a Latinization of ‘‘Cair 
Legion.’’ This can only mean Chester. 
Caerleon-on-Usk is Cair Legion Guar Uise 


in Nennius. To him, and to any Welshman 


of the Dark Ages, Cair Legion or Urbs 
Legionis, without a suffix, meant Chester. 
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Other proposed sites further east are impos- 
sible, as shown by the Annales Cambriae, 
which records a Welsh synod held at ‘‘ Urbs 
Legion ’’ in 602. 

Archaeology shows the presence of Angles 
in the Midlands at this period. Apparently 
they had been making progress while Arthur 
was fighting in the north. Their penetra- 
tion to the vicinity of Leicester and Derby 
outflanked the British position in Lindsey, 
and perhaps compelled its abandonment. 
From Leicester or Derby, a few days’ march 
would bring these proto-Mercian Angles be- 
fore the walls of Chester. The fortress on 
the Dee was one of the key-points of the 
British defence, and its peril would bring 
Arthur hurrying to beat back the invasion. 

10. The estuary of the river Tribruit. 
This battle appears as that of Tryvrwyd in 
an old Welsh poem (Black Book of Caer- 
marthen, xXxi.). 

Did not Manawyd bring back 

A pierced shield from Tryvrwyd? . 

They fell a hundred at a time 

Before Bodwyr [*‘ Sir Bedivere ”’] 

On the shores of Tryvrwyd. 

Manawyd, the Irish Manannan Mac Lir, 
a character of Celtic myth, may figure here as 
then eponymus of the Picts of Manaw, the 
district between Edinburgh and Stirling. 
This suggests a battle-site somewhere on the 
Firth of Forth. No modern river bears a 
name derived from from Tribuit. 

11. On Mount Agned, also called Bregion. 
The former may be connected with Welsh 
Annedd, “ dwelling,’’ while Breg- is a de- 
rivative of Celtic Brega, ‘‘ hill.’’ The same 
poem that mentions Tribruit also refers to 
a battle fought by Arthur on a hill: 

On the Mount of Eidyn 

He [Arthur or Bedwyr?] fought with cham- 

pions. 

They fell by the hundred. 

Eidyn was a district nearly equivalent to 
Midlothian. It seems probable that the 
‘‘Mount of Eidyn’’ was the hill where 
Edinburgh Castle now stands. In the fifth 
century Lothian was Pictish territory, but 
there is reliable evidence to show that dur- 
ing the first half of the sixth century British 
princes were again in possession. Is it un- 
likely that Arthur aided the Britons of 
Strathclyde in their campaign of re-conquest, 
and led in the storming of a Pictish fort 
on Castle Hill? 

12. The Siege of the Badonic Mount. 
This must have resulted in a great disaster 
to the invaders. ‘“‘ By no means the least of 
slaughters’’ Gildas calls it. But the most 
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eloquent testimony to the decisiveness of the 
British victory is the fact that Saxon aggres. 
sion im South Britain came to an abrupt 
halt, and was not renewed for some fifty 
years. 

Lacking reliable details, we cannot be sure 
whether Arthur besieged and_ stormed a 
Saxon encampment, or surprised and routed 
the besiegers of a British hill-fort. The date 
can be fixed with a fair degree of assurance, 
at c. 511-7. As to the location, we have a 
few rather vague clues. An interpolation to 
Gildas places Badon ‘‘ near Severn mouth.” 
This does not necessarily mean Bath. The 
vicinity of Gloucester would fit it better. A 
Saxon raid across the Cotswolds from the 
Thames valley is quite possible. But the in- 
terpolation is found only in a_ thirteenth- 
century MS. Perhaps a_ better starting. 
point is to be found in the Annales Cam- 
briae, which note a ‘ Bellum  Badonis 
Secundo,’’ in 665. This suggests that the 
site remained in British hands until that 
date. If so, we should look for Mount 
Badon in a region exposed to Saxon invasion 
as early as c, 515, and not entirely conquered 
in 665. Due to the recession of the British 
frontier, such districts are few. Only Dor 
setshire seems really to satisfy the condi- 
tions. The West Saxons had reached its 
eastern border at the beginning of the sixth 
century, but its conquest belongs to a much 
later period, apparently about 658-710 
(Major, ‘The Early Wars of Wessex.’) 
Therefore Badon may be one of the Dorset 
hill-forts—probably not Badbury, however, 
for that is a Saxon name, ‘“‘ Badda’s Fort.” 

Badon (no one seems able to explain its 
etymology) would probably become ‘‘Baethan- 
byrig ’’ in Saxon mouths, and—if it survived 
—might now appear as something like ‘“Ban- 
bury,’’ or more likely, ‘‘ Bambury ”’ (ep. 
‘*Bamborough’’ for A.S. Bebbanburh, 
‘“Pamborough’’ for Pathenebeerg, and 
‘*Ramsbury ’’ for Hraefnesbyrig). There is 
an earthwork near Sturminster Newton 
called ‘“‘ Banbury.’’ But this may be, like 
the Oxfordshire name, a purely Anglo-Saxon 
name. Is the earlier form of the Dorset 
place-name known ? 

P. K. JOHNSTONE. 

St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


WALT WHITMAN AND HEINRICH 
ZSCHOKKE. 


[? is not known—at least no_ biography 
mentions the fact—that Whitman had 
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ever read the works of or was in any way 
influenced by Zschokke. A yellow manu- 
script! in Whitman’s hand, indicates that 
he had read Zschokke’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
that he was deeply impressed by some of the 
liberal ideas it voiced, and that, judging by 
the arrangements of the quotations he had 
made from this book, he may possibly have 
intended to incorporate them, in some form, 
into his poetry. That he had read some of 
Zschokke’s fiction, we know from the fact 
that in the Harned Collection there are pre- 
served the newspaper reprints, in transla- 
tion, of the various instalments of ‘A 
Sketch of Domestic Life.’$ 

Whitman’s relation _ Zschokke is of con- 
siderable biographical interest. In this 
gentle and inspired oe who adumbrated 
many of the ideas w hich were later advanced 
and made popular in America by Emerson, 
Whitman discovered a kindred and congenial 
spirit. It is within the realm of probability 
that Whitman may have derived his concep- 
tion of evil, politics, the individual, and 
religion from Zschokke before the reading of 
Emerson brought him to ‘a boil.’’ He un- 
doubtedly admired the strikingly sincere and 
soul-searching character of this man, who 
was not only a poet, novelist, and dramatist, 
but also a politician active in the cause of 
democratic liberty, a newspaper editor and 
reformer who sought to appeal directly to 
the people and effect their ultimate enlight- 
enment and emancipation. 

Many a passage in the ‘ Autobiography ’ 
reminds one strongly of sentiments expres- 
sed in ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ For example, 


Zschokke voices the sense o* mystical aston- 


ishment, which occurs so frequently in 
Whitman’s poetry, which overcame him 
when gazing at the sky.4 Many other in- 
1 In the Harned Collection at the Library 


of Congress, 

2* Autobiography of 
(London, 1845). 

3 On one of these clippings 
Georgia Telegraph, and dated April 4, 1848, 
Whitman had written the word “Crescent.” 
He was at that time connected with a New 
Orleans newspaper of that name. ‘The date 
given above is the only clue we have that 
Whitman may have copied these quotations 
from Zschokke’s ‘ Autobiography ’ at the time 
when preparing himself for the writing of 


Heinrich Zschokke ’ 


s, taken from the 


“Leaves of Grass.’ 
4 When emerging from childhood, Zschokke 
wonderingly asked : ‘Whence come _ [? 


Whither do I goP What means the gay spec- 


tacle around me? The great universe, with 


its saintships and devilries, was all one dark | 


riddle to me.” (Ibid., p. 2). 
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peers parallels may be drawn. Zschokke 
believed that the good in the world more 
than balanced the evil, and that Nature was 
the veil of God, a relation which he com- 
pared to that of the human soul and the 
body. The manuscript itself, however, 
affords the best evidence that Whitman was 
infiuenced by Zschokke’s ‘ Autobiography,’ 
and that some of the ideas he gleaned from 
it may have gone into the making of 
‘Leaves of Grass.’ 
Zschokke 
Probably no autobiography 
manently deceived mankind. 
The Life of Man is interesting and strik- 
in enough to stand by itself unwarped by 
the merit of the Author, or the celebrity 
of the Statesman.® 
Zschokke, born 1770. 
Commenced preface to 
1840 (in 70th year). ‘‘I thought that 1 
was alone with God in the world, and that 
He was educating me in the School of Life, 
until I should be fit to live at home in 
Heaven with Him. For me He had built 
this wonderful place, (the Earth), and all 
which I saw, men, women, children, ani- 
mals, were all moved about solely for me 
and in my presence, being without life or 
motion when I was away. Whenever lL 
came God hastened to continue the won- 
derful spectacle for me, to teach and edu- 
cate His child.? 


ever 


per- 


Autobiography 


I had learnt to feel at home and cool 
amid all the changing vicissitudes of for- 
tune—to laugh in adversity and remain 


cautious in prosperity ;—to dispense with 
ease and superfluity—to live independent 
and frugal. 


5 Ibid., p. ii. 

6 Ibid., p. iv. The original reads: ‘‘ The 
Life of Man is striking and interesting enough 
to stand by itself, unrecommended by the, 
merit or celebrity of the Statesman and 
Author.” 

7 Ibid., p. 10. A precocious 
was troubled by the desire to understand the 
mysterious phenomena of nature, the causes 
at the heart of things. Was the world, he 
speculated, no more than a wonderful piece of 


boy, Zschokke 


clockwork, or was it a great-puppet-show in 
which God moved men “and animals in a 
capricious way for his own amusement. Whit- 
man’s quotation differs, in some respects, 
from the original. Zschokke wrote: “ 

thought that I was alone with God in the 
world, and that I was His child, whom He 
was educating .’ Also, the words Whit- 


man put in parentheses do not appear in the 
original. 
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I had learnt ease and politeness in social 
intercourse. 

As in great cities men adopt the most 
ridiculous customs, for fear of appearing 
ridiculous, I played, like others, my part 
in the motley mask of life.8 


50. 


philosopher, more 
than famous—the German Diogones of 
Paris, Count Gustav von Schlabendorf. 
He was upwards of 60, lean and tall, with 
ragged hair, and a worn out dressing- 
gown, of indescribable color; a hermit, of 
his charcoal fire, which he scarcely ever 
quitted just escaped the guillotine— 
preserved in his little room (or rooms) just 
as much coolness and self-possession in his 
views of the men and events going on 
around him, as if centuries lay between 
him & them.—IVithout seeking influence 
he had obtained it, like Socrates, by in- 


An old fameworthy 


structive conversation, and a_ profound 
knowledge of men & things.’’9 

3. 
Yet I had become by this time too 


thoroughly Europeanised to relish the life 
of Rousseau’s homme naturel. 

‘I understood neither the stones under 
my feet, nor the stars over my head, nor 





8 Ibid., p. 26. Whitman does not follow the 
punctuation of the original. He is also re- 
sponsible for the words underscored. One 
sentence is omitted. After the phrase 
‘social intercourse,’”’ Whitman dropped out 
the sentence: “I had learnt to seek the bet- 
ter side of every character, and to judge fav- 


ourably of all. I was friendly to every one; 
but confiding to none.” 

9 Ibid., p. 50. The passage has been con- 
siderably changed. “He lived in a dark 
room, in which dusty furniture, books, papers, 
&c., were mingled together, in learned con- 
fusion, as in the study of Walter Scott’s 
Antiquary. And this man, who had lived 


through all the phases of the Revolution in 


Paris, as a philosophical spectator, who had 
suffered persecution and imprisonment, and 
had escaped the guillotine’ only by chance, 


preserved, in the serene heaven in which he 
dwelt, far from the tumult of rising and fall- 
ing factions, as much coolness and_ self-pos- 
session in his views of the men and events 
going on around him, as if centuries lay be- 
tween him and them. He seldom left his 
‘sanctuarium’; yet he was always perfectly 
well acquainted with the events going on 
around him, and with their hidden springs 


and causes. I often found in his room, travel- 

lers from all countries, statesmen, party- 

leaders, and men of letters of all factions. 
* 


Without 


seeking influence 
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the commonest flower that blossomed in 
forest or meadow.’’10 

It was now I learnt how much more a 
teacher can learn of children than chil- 
dren can learn of a teacher.!! 

It was early my endeavour to prevent 
any taste or predilection from becoming 
a passion with me.12 ; 

Zschokke evidently (with great natural 
goodness as a substratum) modelled his life, 
on principle, after the philosophy of Pol- 
onius’ advice to his son, in Hamlet.'s 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG. 


REASURES IN NEEDLEWORK,’ BY 
MRS. WARREN AND MRS. PUL- 
LAN.—Probably no one of the present gener- 
ation has heard of Mrs. Warren and Mrs. 
Pullan. Together, these two ladies produced 
a volume entitled ‘Treasures in Needle- 
work,’ dedicated ‘‘to Lady Needleworkers 
throughout the World,’’ in the pious hope 
that it would ‘‘ aid in the production of those 
ornamental and useful articles that add ele- 
gance to the boudoir.” 

If Victorian modes and fashions are due 
to return, maybe these two ladies will leap 
into fame, and possibly a new edition of 
the work will be demanded. My copy is un- 
dated, but it is clear that crinolines, night- 
caps for both sexes, and reticules were in 
vogue. 

‘Presents for gentlemen 
—embroidered on velvet, or worked on can- 
vas, from a Berlin pattern,’’ crochet cigar- 
cases—embroidered or worked in_ beads, 
‘‘ shaving books, especially useful,’ smok- 
ing caps—velvet braided richly,’’ penwipers 
and sermon-cases—the last presumably for 
clerical friends. 

If you wished to please a bride, you pre 
sented her with a home-made antimacassar, 
footstool, hand-screen, watch-pocket, or em- 
broidered — 

If you had a “ pretty hand,’’ you devel- 
oped the art of se by which method you 
could achieve a German purse, an infant's 
cap-crown, a music-stool couverette, covers 
for blind-tassels or a sultana or mouchoir 
case. 

What it is hard to forgive these two ladies 


” 


include ‘‘braces 


“é 


10 [bid., p. 58. 

ll Ibid., p. 58 

12 Ibid., pp. 58-59. 

13 These words sum up Whitman’s concep- 
tion of Zschokke’s character. .The manuscript 
contains the drawing of a hand with the in- 


‘ dex-finger pointing to this passage. 
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is their advocacy of wool mats. Everything 
must stand on a wool mat—lamps, flower- 
vases, hyacinth-glasses, toilet candlesticks, 
cruets, scent bottles. The lamp is encased in 
a sheath of Berlin woolwork. The “ un- 
sightliness of a common flower-pot ”’ is in- 
conceivable. It must be shrouded in violet 
and amber wool-work, and if you present a 
friend with a gift of eggs at Easter, they 
must repose in a wool nest. Even the gold- 
fish bow! has a wool mat of appropriate de- 
sign and colour. 

The ‘fuschia smoking cap”’ of gold- 
braided velvet with a gold tassel, must have 


been impressive, as was the ‘ gentleman’s 
lounging cap’? of blue and gold. The 


“travelling cap’’ was more sombre, of 
brown cloth, adorned with black velvet leaves 
and gold braid. A ‘‘ chestnut basket for the 
dessert table,’’ of crochet, edged with lace 
and plentifully decorated with pink ribbon, 
must have been a fearsome thing. 

Personally, I am old enough to remember 
some of these ‘‘ useful articles that add ele- 
gance to the boudoir ’’—relegated, in my 
time, to the seaside lodging-house, with the 
black horsehair chairs which were so pain- 
ful to bare legs in socks. 

P. D. Munpy. 


HE DATE OF ELIZA HAYWOOD’S 
DEATH.—The date of Eliza Haywood’s 
death is not certainly known. Professor G. 
F, Whicher, in his University of Columbia 
thesis, ‘The Life and Romances of Mrs. 
Eliza Haywood’ (1915), accepts 1756, the 
date given in D. E. Baker’s ‘ Biographia 
Dramatica.’ I do not know that research 
since 1915 justifies Mary Priestley’s remark 
in the preface to her selections from the 
Female Tatler (London, 1929), that Mrs. 
Haywood ‘certainly died in 1756.’’ She 
probably did, but Clara Reeve gave the date 
of her death as 1758, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Griffith as 1759. 


In the diary of Viscount Percival, 
the first Earl of Egmont (published by 
the Hist. MSS. Comm.: 1923), the fol- 


lowing entry is to be found on p. 278 
of vol. ili. : 

Saturday 10. [December, 1743] — Stayed all 
day at home. [He had come up from Charlton 
to London for the winter on October 17]. 

This day died Mrs. Eliz. Haywood, a whore 
in her youth, a bawd in her elder years, and 
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that the Earl was confusing Eliza Hay- 
wood with another Mrs. Haywood. Eliza’s 
obscure later years and her bibliography 
after 1743, do not present the peculiar mys- 
tery the Earl’s entry suggests. Possibly his 
confusion arose from some knowledge he had 
of her as a Covent Garden publisher. Per- 
haps she had written him a letter, as she 
did to Sir Hans Sloane, recommending books 
no gentleman’s library should be without. 
At the end of the first volume of her trans- 
lation, ‘The Virtuous Villager,’ 1742, are 
advertised two books, “‘ New Books, sold by 
Eliza Haywood, Publisher, at the Sign of 
Fame in Covent-Garden.”’ 

The two following items are my evidence 
for the confusion. The first appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for December, 
1743 (vol. xili., p. 668), under ‘A List of 
Deaths for the Year 1743.’ 

Dec. 11. Mrs, Hayward ot Covent-garden, 
said to have acquired a Fortune of near 
10,000 1. 

The other appeared in the London Maga- 
zine for December, 1743 (vol. xii., p. 621), 


| under ‘ Deaths.’ 





| plement. 


a writer of lewd novels, wherein she succeeded | 


tolerably well. 


The purpose of this note is to point out 


By the use of these several | 
means she had amassed, ’tis said, near 10,000 1. | 


The noted Mrs. Haywood, who for many 
Years kept the Bagnio in Charles-street, 


Covent-Garden, a Lady well known to the 
polite Part of the World, said to have died 
worth 10,000 1. 
Epwarp G. FLETCHER. 
The University of Texas, U.S.A. 


(GONTRIBUTIONS OF EBENEZER 
’ ELLIOTT TO AN AMERICAN MAGA- 
ZINE.—In Godey’s Lady’s Book, Phila 
delphia, appeared, in 1839 and 1840, original 
contributions ‘‘ by Ebenezer Elliott of Eng- 
land ’’ (the Corn Law Rhymer) as follows, 
described as ‘‘ Written for the Lady’s Book.”’ 

Vol. xviii. 162 (April, 1839), a Sonnet. be- 
ginning ‘“‘ Kind Cynthia!—on my wakeful 
bed of care.”’ 

Vol. xviii. 204 (May, 1839), a Sonnet be- 
ginning ‘‘ By sad mishaps.”’ 

Vol. xxi. 272 (December, 1840), a poem 
‘William and Ann: a Ballad.’ 

I believe a few other contributions to 
American periodicals might reward a 
thorough search. T. O. M. 


‘““QHANDY-PATED.’’—This_ adjective is 
not in the Oxford Dictionary or its Sup- 
The austere and scholarly Josiah 
Crawley, Perpetual Curate of Hogglestock, 
uses it. See ‘Last Chronicles of Barset- 
shire.’ 
J. J. FREEMAN. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


\\ ACHINE-PRINTING. — When did the 
4 first ‘‘ machine-printer ’’ so designated 
upon his work, so call himself, and why? 
I take it that it marks the superseding of 
the old wooden press, in which a sheet of 
paper was laid on the ‘‘ forme,’’ which was 
then slid under a block that was _ pressed 
down upon it by means of a lever or a screw, 
by a ‘‘ machine”? in which the paper laid 
on the ‘‘ forme,’’ was slid under a roller and 
run through to the other side, by the revolu- 
tion of the roller, originally revolved by 
hand. I remember such a “ machine’”’ in a 
small commercial printing establishment in 
Soho in the seventies of last century 

I have a broadside purporting to be 
printed by H. Such, ‘‘ Machine Printer,’’ 
Union Street, Boro’, S.E., which dates 
apparently from about 1830-40; another of 
Catnach which purports to be “ printed 
and sold’’ by him, according to the B.M. 
Catalogue in 1835, but he does not call him- 
self ‘‘ machine printer,’? and most of his 
broadsides, like those of Pitts, and Birt and 
others, all give one the impression of having 
been printed by hand. 

Any information about “‘ H. 
other early ‘* machine-printers ’ 
welcome. 


Such ’’ or 
would be 


Epwakp HERon ALLEN. 
THE SOCIETY OF LITERARY TWAD- 
DLERS.—Is there any later account of 
this Society, founded in 1870, than ‘ The An- 
nals of a Literary Society,’ printed by Mr. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency in 1898? 

The most active of its founders was Mr. 
Walter Hamilton, the authority on_ book- 
plates. Its adviser on architecture was Mr. 
Benjamin L. F. Potts, and its sports expert 
was Mr. Rowland Hill, who later was 
knighted for his services to the Rugby 
Union. A Mr. Fred Upton supplied the 
annual dinners of 1877-8-9 with records in 
verse of the society’s proceedings for those 


years. A. THEODORE Brown. 
EREFORD FAMILIES: DESCENT 
FROM FRENCH REFUGEES.—There 


is a tradition in West Hereford and Radnor 
that the families of Galliers, Vevers, Lam- 
bert and Cresswell, came here as French re- 
fugees at or before the French Revolution. 
and I should be very glad to know if any evi- 
dence of this is to be found. 


J. G. Hawkins. 
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KY TO TROLLOPE’S POLITICAL 
NOVELS DESIRED.—I am at present 
engaged on the preparation of a book on 
political novels, and, as the keys to the char. 
acters in Disraeli’s novels, published in pre. 
vious issues of ‘N. and Q.’ have been of 
the greatest assistance to me, I wonder 
whether you would be good enough to 
publish the following query on a kindred 
topic ? 

I should be most grateful if anyone could 
furnish me with a key to the public charac- 
ters in Trollope’s political novels—‘ Phineas 
Finn’ (1869); ‘Phineas Redux’ (1874); 
‘The Prime Minister’ (1876); ‘ The Duke's 
Children’ (1880)? At the time that the 
novels first came out, the originals of the 
politicians were generally spotted, and this 
identification added considerably to the relish 
with which the novels were read. Critics 
and reviewers hinted freely at the connections 
between the fictional characters and living 
people, but I have not been able to find any 
complete key drawn up at the time in either 
press notices, memoirs, correspondence, etc., 
and 1 should be most indebted to anyone else 
who could find one, or even draw one up from 
memory. I merely wish to ascertain who 
were generally taken to be the prototypes of 
Trollope’s politicians, and not to discuss how 
far this assumption was correct. 


B. W.-J. 


IFFORD.—It is stated that Thomas God- 
dard of Ogbourn (ancestor of the 
Goddards of Swindon, Wilts., and also of 
the American branch) married Anne, sister 
to Sir George Gifford of Bucks, and daughtei 
to Sir William Gifford. Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ for 1890 says that she was the 
daughter of Sir William Gifford of Inshall, 
Hants., and Pinckney, Wilts., and his wife, 
Eleanor, daughter of Sir John Paulet. The 
Hampshire Visitation of 1530, p. 16, gives 
Sir William Gifford a son John, who married 
Joane, daughter of Henry Bruges of Berks., 
and states that their son, John Gifford of 
Ichell (or Itchell, but not Inshall) had a 
brother George and a sister (Christian name 
not given) married to Goddard of Wilts. 
Anne Gifford’s husband’s will is dated 1598, 
and his father’s 1556, so her brother George 
would probably not have been a knight as 
early as 1530. However, the Burke version, 
though agreeing with various books in mak- 
ing Anne the daughter of Sir William, 
whereas the Visitation makes her a grand 
daughter, is obviously careless in calling the 
seat ‘ Inshall.’”? Can anyone tell me what 
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is the correct version? If Anne was the 
daughter of John Gifford and Joane Bruges, 
was the latter’s father, Henry Bruges, re- 
lated to the family of Lord Chandos? Sir 
William Gifford, according to the Visitation, 
bore, Argent, ten torteaux (four, three, two, 
and one). His first wife was Jane Rogers. 
Is anything known as to his descent ? 
ANNE FirTzGERALD. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


JILLIAM JOHNSON, PAINTER. — 
B. 1759, d. 1797. He was a little-known 
painter, mainly of portraits, but his work 
was of a high order, resembling that of 
Gainsborough. There is, too, some reason to 
think that his father came from Sudbury, 
Suff. Can anyone say if Gainsborough or 
any other established painter had a pupil 

Johnson, 1778-1783 ? 

PB. @. RH: 


HE MANOR OF PURIDGE.—In October, 
1651. James Quarterman of Westholm, 
in the parish of Pulton, Somerset, gent., 
made his will (P.C.C. 42 Bowye). He men 
tions his Manor of Puridge, which he leaves 
—subject to the life interest of his wife—to 
‘““my kinsman Thomas Ashman.’’ I should 
be glad to know where the Manor of Puridge 
was, and whether the Quarterman family re- 
mained at ‘‘ Pulton,’’ which is, I suppose, 
Pilton. 
W. F. Carrer. 


ILLMAN: LANGHORNE.—Will anyone 
kindly give me information concerning 
the Gillman mentioned by J. Langhorne in 
his poem addressed to General Craufurd, en- 
titled ‘The Enlargement of the Mind,’ in 
1763? 


O change Me, Powers of Nature, if ye can, 

Transform Me, make me any Thing but 
Man. 

Yet why? This Heart all human kind for- 
gives, 

While Gillman loves Me, and while Crau- 
furd lives, 

While Lyttelton, at least, his 
giv’n, 

And Gloucester chears me with the Hope... 
of Heaven. 


Praise has 


Who was he—or she? 
CHARLES GILLMAN. 
Church Fields, Salisbury. 


OOK ON MOTTOES WANTED.—Can a 
reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ recommend a book 
on English mottoes ? 


HENRY FULLER. 
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. H. DANA, JR.—I am preparing a bio- 
graphy of Richard Henry Dana, Jr., 
the author of ‘ Two Years Before the Mast,’ 
and should be most grateful for any letters 
or other information. Letters w?.ich your 
readers could make available would naturally 
be handled with the utmost care if the orig- 
inals are sent. 
James D. Hart. 
Cambridge, Mass, U.S.A. 


HE TRIBUNE, 1729.—I have the follow- 

ing particulars of this paper: 

The Tribune. To be continued Weekly. 
Number 1: Tues., Oct. 7th, 1729. Motto, 
Ornament, Dublin: Printed and Sold by S. 
Powell, Crane Lane, Near Essex Street, 
1729. (No. 1-10, 14 known). 4 leaves each 
or 8 pp. per no. (4 x 64ins.). A small rare 
volume, originally Nos. 1-21 (the last). 

Célophons for Nos. 2-6 and 8-14 (except 
where they are absent): ‘‘ Printed by and 


for ’’ Powell at the same address. 
Issued at irregular intervals, usually 


bi-weekly or every ten days. 

The only extant numbers thus far located 
are those in the Royal Irish Academy, Hali- 
day Pamphlets, which contain several num- 
bers. Vol. Ixxxviii., No. 19, missing. RS 
S. Cassade, Dublin, is reputed to be the 
owner of Nos. 1-14, and No. 14: 1729. Does 
anyone know of any other copies? Will 
someone collate the set in the Haliday 


Pamphlets, R. I. A. ? 


W. J. Lane. 
423, Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


[PAILBOIS OF HARBOTTLE CASTLE.-- 
Brig.-General William Sitwell, in ‘ The 
Border from a Soldier’s Point of View,’ says 
that it was not until 1436 that Harbottle 
passed to the Tailleboys (Tailbois). This 
family had been at Hepple, only four miles 
distant, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 
Harbottle Castle had been for a long period 
a stronghold of the Umfravilles, Lords of 
Prudhoe. The Umfraville pedigree in vol. 
xii., ‘History of Northumberland,’ shows 
that the grand-daughter of Robert de Umfra- 
ville (IV) by his first wife, Lucy, daughter 
of Philip de Kyme, Eleanor de Burradon 
married Henry Tailbois, and from her son 
was descended the Tailbois of Harbottle 
Castle. 
How were the Hepple and the Harbottle 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoo~. 
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(GQURATES AND RECTORS OF STAN- 
' FORD-LE-HOPE, ESSEX.—I have just 
finished examining some deeds belonging to 
the above parish, in which the following 
slergy are named: Thomas Coombs, curate, 
1747 ; Edward Cuthbert, curate, no date; Mr. 
Fetherston, rector, 1745 and 1747; Peter 
Roussignac, rector, no date; J. E. Sedge- 
in the sixties or seventies of the nine- 


wick, 
teenth century. I should like to know more 
of them. Can any reader give any records? 
6 Win ee 
EDLEY OF WEARDALE, CO. DUR- 


HAM.—Is there any published pedigree 
of this yeoman family? If so, where? If 
not, can any reader give particulars of any 
family of that date? 


Be Cows 
WEARDALE (DURHAM) BOOKS. — It 
has been said that, for its size, more 


books, pamphlets, etc., on or connected with 
Weardale, and by Weardale natives and resi- 
dents, have been printed and published, than 
for any other district in the County of Dur- 
ham? Can a list be made? 
i a 
()BITUARBIES IN THE GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE.—A list of the obituaries 
recorded in the Gentleman’s Magazine from 
its commencement in 1731 to 1800 or there- 
abouts, has been published. But how far 
down the nineteenth century have these re- 
cords been alphabetically indexed and 
printed ? 
cation, and dates from and up to which the 
obituaries are listed, would be welcome. 
bee Gee 
ATIN QUOTATIONS WANTED.—1. Totus 
mundus agit histrionem. (Perhaps a 
proverb? It is not Horatian). 
2. Dii majorum gentium. 
3. Ne plus ultra. (This is the motto of 
Spain; but is there a locus classicus?). 
4. Stellae minores. (Is it more than an 
error for the Horatian Ignes minores? 
5. Ars celare artem. (This is not in Horace). 
TO: Mi. 
[5. This is mentioned twice in King’s ‘ Clas- 
sical and Foreign Quotations,’ but as one of 
the Adespota]. 
YOURCE OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
WD a. “ All the decency and all the talents.” 
Perhaps refers to a British ministry. 
b. As true as the Pentateuch.’ 


”” 


c. “ Let what is to be said, be said plainly. 
All date 
used. 


from 1841 and may be inaccurately 


M. 
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Replies. 


STONELEIGH, WARWICKSHIRE, 
260, 305, 339, 372). 


POSSESS a smali MS. volume, entitled 
‘Short Journal by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Leigh, of Adlestrop, 1811 to 1815.” 

The writer is evidently a lady of advanced 
age, for she refers to her ‘‘ gentle descent to 
the bodily infirmities of old age,’’ and ‘ my 
desire to exert habitual cheerfulness, that my 
existence may not be Jowering to others.” ~ 

The journal consists largely of pious re. 
flections, and chronicles at considerable 
length the deaths and illnesses of friends and 
relations. A few entries are possibly worth 
quoting, and one or two relate to Stoneleigh 


(clxvi. 


and the Austin family. I have not identi- 
fied the lady. 
1811. Adlestrop Hill after many months’ 


absences I have visited again, in high 
beauty from its verdure, thriving planta- 
tions and fine views. 


1811. Dr. and Mrs. Prosser spend Wednes- 
day and Thursday night here... . They 
had a very late shock, by the fall and 
decease of a post-boy in descending High- 
gate Hill, but the loss of their angelic 
son and only child prepared them for all 
worldly afflictions. 

1811. We have received good 
our nephews and nieces, of 
Oxford. 


Dec. 
1811. 


accounts of 
Chandos at 


Last month we remained at Adlestrop 
TE ne I do most gratefully 
recollect the blessings of our near five 
months residence at Stoneleigh Abbey— 
our near relatives at the mansion all well. 
May 
1812. There have been many sudden deaths 
this year. Lady Buckingham’s nearly s0, 
whose family, or rather the Marquess and 
his, are severely sensible of their loss. 
Our family lament a worthy great nephew 
in law, Mr. S. Sloane, a great misfor 
tune to his wife. .... . a happy release 
(it may be hoped) from a painful life 
at an early period, as was dear Lady F. 
Tenison, an irrevocable loss to a discon- 
solate husband, to her amiable parent, 
sister (Lady E. King) and her young 
family. 
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May 13th. 

“ {Under this date is chronicled the 
murder of ‘‘ Mr. Perseval’’ (sic) in the 
House of Commons] ‘‘ considered as per- 
mitted by providence as a punishment for 
the crying sins of the nation.” 

17 Sept. 

1812. Great are the kindnesses conferr’d by 
the relatives, now most interesting, who 
I have the comfort of hearing are much 
approved at Stoneleigh and its neigbour- 
hood, for treading in my brother’s paths 
of charity and hospitality. Mr. Jones of 
Chastleton was released from a very long 
and painful illness, wet he had borne 
with great fortitude. 


1 December 

1813. The kindness of those who are now 
my best friends continues, and theirs and 
their family’s health likewise. Dear 
Lady Hawke departed this life ten days 
ago, the same day Mr. Dryden lost his 
most intimate friend and our relative Mr. 
Henry Hutchinson. 

20 Sept. 

1814. The Austin family have a great loss 
in the attach’d and beloved wife of Capt: 


C. Austin, who died by a mistake on 
board a ship from which she ought sooner 
to have removed. 

15 Nov. 

1814. Lady Buckingham, since her new title 
as kind as ever. 

17 Feb. 

1815. My worthy nephew and Mrs. Leigh, 


my great niece have persevered in so 
much kindness to me, that 1 must be very 
ungrateful, if not sensible of it. Their 
young family very promising, Caroline 
uncommonly belov’d from most successful 
efforts in doing good. 


With regard to the persons mentioned 
above: Lady Buckingham, whose nearly sud- 
den death is noted, was Lady Mary Nugent, 
daughter of Earl Nugent. She was created 
Baroness Nugent in 1800. Mr. Jones was 
the owner of Chastleton House, Oxfordshire, 
an estate purchased by his ancestor, Walter 
Jones, from Catesby, the Gunpowder Plot 
conspirator. Mr. Dryden is probably the 


Rev. Sir Henry Dryden, 3rd Bart., who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Julius Hutchinson, of Woodhall Park, 


Herts, and of Owthorpe, Notts. Lady Hawke 
was Cassandra, daughter of Sir Edward 
Turner, 2nd Bart., by his wife Cassandra, 
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eldest daughter of William Leigh, of Adles- 
trop (son of Theophilus Leigh, by Mary, 
sister of the Duke of Chandos). Lady Buck- 
ingham (of November, 1814), wife of the son 
of the previously mentioned Lady Bucking- 
ham, was Lady Anne Brydges, daughter of 
the last Duke of Chandos, and doubtless in 
some degree related to the writer of the jour- 
nal—or to her husband, if she were a married 
woman. 
P. D. Munpy. 


REFUGEES OF THE FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION (clxvi. 67, 123, 158, 174, 211, 
249, 282, 321, 339, 355).—The following mem- 
bers of the Harcourt family may be added 
to the list, according to my investigations : 

Anne Francois de Harcourt, VI Duc de 
Harcourt et de Beuvron, second son of Anne 
Pierre de Harcourt, IV Duc de Harcourt. 
He acted as dispenser of British help to the 
French Royalists. 

Charles Amadées, Marquis 
C.B. and a Major-General in the British 
Army. He married Elizabeth Sophia Har- 
court, only daughter of Richard Bard Har- 
court, of Pendley Manor, Co. Hertford, by 
whom he had two sons: William Bernard, 
who succeeded to the estate called St. Leon- 
ard’s Hill near Windsor, which was be- 
queathed to him by Field-Marshal Earl Wil- 
liam Harcourt; and George Robert, Civil 
Engineer. The Marquis was killed by a fall, 
from his horse on 14 Sept., 1831. 

Emmanuel Vicomte d’ Harcourt. 
tenant in Bouille’s British Lancers. 
turned to France at the Restoration and 
wrote a book under the pseudonym of 
‘““ Claude Jobin”’ entitled ‘ Les Superiorités 
modernes ’ published at Paris in 1832. 

Louis Antoine Francois de Harcourt, VII 
Duc de Harcourt VI Duc de Harcourt et de 
Beuvron, only son of Anne Frangois de Har- 
court VI Duc de Harcourt et de Beuvron. 
He acted as minister of Louis XVIII at the 
Court of St. James and his son Comte Bern- 
ard d’Harcourt was, I believe, Ambassador 
in London circa 1875. 

Anne Catherine Marquise d’Harcourt, 
only daughter of Anne Frangois VI Duc de 
Harcourt, ete. 

Marie Catherine 
spouse of Anne Frangois VI 
court, etc. 

I shall be glad of additions to the list, 
also to be informed of whom the above 
Charles Amadées Marquis d’Harcourt was 
the son. 


d’ Harcourt, 


A Lieu- 
He re- 


Duchesse de Harcourt, 
Duc de Har- 


Wittram Harcourt-BatTu. 
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AS BUCKLICHT MANNLEIN iidiad 

351).—This little poem, eleven four-line 
stanzas and a final couplet, is given in the 
Appendix (first published in 1808) of L. A. 
von Arnim and Clemens Brentano’s famous 
collection of German folksongs, ‘ Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn, Alte deutsche Lieder ’ (Heidel- 
berg, 1806-1808). The piece is on _ pp. 
849-850 in the centenary reprint (1906) of 
the book. There have been many other edi- 
tions. The ‘‘ bucklicht Mannlein”’ is a 
Kobold or goblin. The pagan or semi-pagan 
character of these creatures makes them 
need Christian’s prayers, as is shown in 
the last two lines of the poem. 

Epwarp BENsLy. 


The poem is to be found in the supplement 
of * Kinderlieder ’ (1808), appended to Achim 
von Arnim and Brentano’s ‘ Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn’ (p. 849 of the reprint pub- 
lished by the firm of Max Hesse, Leipzig). 

No earlier source of the text is given by 
Ludwig Erk and Franz W. Bohme, in their 
* Deutscher Liederhort,’ Leipzig, 1893, i. 20. 
The melody which they give, taken from an 
Austrian Catholic hymnal of 1774, has been 
assigned to this folksong since 1810. 

As to the variant texts, Erk and Bohme 
give similar songs from Alsace (1842, 1883), 
Switzerland (1882- 4), Lower Austria (1865), 
and the Lower Rhine (1875). 


The ‘‘ Mannlein”’ is evidently a domestic 


elf of the mischievous order. He 1 reminds 
one of the beings known as ‘* Hausgeist, 
Kobold, Troll, and Schrat,’’ says the note in 


Erk and Bohme. They suggest that the song 
may once have figured in a fairy-tale. 

Here is a rough translation, made by the 
present writer. It will at least give some 
general idea of the poem. 


When I to the garden go, 
Flowers for to sprinkle, 
There’s a hunchback dwarfie 
Sneezing in a twinkle. 

When I to the kitchen go, 
For to cook my suppie, 
There’s a hunchback dwarfie 

Who has broke my cuppie. 
When I to the parlour go, 
For to eat my porridge, 
There’s a hunchback dwarfie there, 
Eating half the forage. 
When I to the wood-loft go, 
For to fetch a faggot, 
There’s a hunchback dwarfie there, 
Stealing half my sack out. 
When I to the cellar go, 
For to draw a cankin, 
There’s a hunchback dwarfie there, 
Thieving little mankin! 


there, 


there, 
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If I sit me down to spin 
And to turn the wheel-o, 

Chere’s a hunchback dwarfie there, 
Yarn he means to steal-o! 

When to make my bed I go, 
Where I do my resting, 

There’s a hunchback dwartie there, 
Laughing as if jesting. 

When I at the settle kneel, 

For to pray a few words, 
There’s a hunchback dwartie there, 
Finding speech in new words: 

‘Ah, dear childie, do this day 
Prayers for hunchback dwarfie say!’ 
i. BR 


Birmingham University, 


SARLY CLERGY OF 
BAHAMAS (elxvi. 
early clergy of Bermuda are referred to in 
a book entitled ‘ A Short Sketch of the His 
tory of the Church in Bermuda,’ by the Rey. 
Arthur Goldring (1901), viz. : 
Keath or Keith, 1612; Lewis Hughes, 1614; 


STRACHAN, 


BERMUDA AND 
336).—Some of the 


W. Viner, 1649; John Hooper, 1651; W 
Edwards, 1671; Alexander Richardson, 
1755-1802; Alexander Ewing, 1791-1820, 


Bishop Inglis, 1826 ; 
1826-1839. 

Bermuda was attached to the London dio 
cese until 1825. It was incorporated with 
the See of Nova Scotia from 1825-1839; and 
then transferred to the See of Newfoundland. 
The separate diocese of Bermuda was founded 
in 1917. Records of christenings, weddings 
and burials, before 1866, must be sought for 
in the registers of the parish churches of 
Bermuda. Goldring writes that ‘‘ materials 
for a history of the Church Bermuda are 
probably buried away in the archives of the 
diocese of London.”’ 

There is a short account of the Bahamas 
in F. P. Luigi Josa’s ‘ English Church His- 
tory of the West Indian Province’ (Dem- 
erara, 1910). The islands were included in 
the See of Jamaica in 1824. The separate 
diocese of Nassau was founded in 1861. Josa 
mentions only four clergy, viz. 

Richards, 1795; Henry Faken Rose, 
1801; Archdeacon Trew, 1844. 

Wedding registers dating from 1799, and 
of births and deaths from 1850, are filed at 
the office of the Registrar of Records at 
Nassau. It is, however, to the records oi 
the diocese of Jamaica that recourse should 
be had for names of early clergy of the 
Jamaica records of births, wed- 
dings and deaths, from 1664, are at Somer 
set House. At the Bishop of London’s Regis- 
Commons, there is a record 


Aubrey George Spencer, 
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of a marriage at Nassau in 1811, and of 
baptisms, 1813-1816. 

There is a box file at Fulham Palace con- 
taining papers relating to Bermuda, and 
another file of Bahamas records, but I have 
not examined them. I could not learn of the 
existence of any hand-list or guide to the 
West Indian records at Fulham, but I was 
informed that the archivist responsible for 
their arrangement was Canon G. KE. Rs 
Holmes. When I commented upon the 
paucity of the records contained in the muni- 
ment room, I was told that ‘‘ many records 
were destroyed in a fire at London House in 
Aldersgate in the eighteenth century.’’ One 
would like to know more of that incident and 
of its consequences as regards the records of 
the Bishops of London. 


G. W. 
Que SKILLET (clxvi. 277, 318, 339, 356). 
I 


am greatly indebted for the many 
replies to my enquiry. Quite definitely the 
conclusion is that the twelfth-century skil- 
lets mentioned were not bells. I gather that 
the articles to-day termed “ skillets,’’ still 
in use in different parts of the English- 
speaking world, only bear a resemblance of 
shape to those I have referred to. 

I suggest that the beautifully elaborated 
silver specimens in the Hildesheim collection, 
likewise the equally ornate bronze Roman 
example would soon be ruined in contact 
with great heat. More likely these pretty 
little vessels were in regular use at meals 
whilst the long handles attached thereto were 
added as a convenience for handing to guests 
food of some kind, but not in a liquid state; 
in other words they fulfilled the purpose of 
fruit or vegetable dishes ? 

The bowls are too small and shallow for 
the boiling of liquids therein; neither have 
they lips or feet. Again, too, the handles 
are so broad and long that when set down 
the bowl is raised at an angle. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to demonstrate these varia- 
tions, in the absence of illustrations. The 
Romans must have used a variety of caul- 
drons or pans for open fires. What were 
their terms for them? The name “‘ skillet,”’ 
as Mr. Forse suggests, might perhaps have 
a Scandinavian origin, especially so as this 
previously mentioned date, 1113, is the 
earliest notification I have so far found, and 
it comes from Boston, Lincs., on the Eastern 
coast. 


WRIGHT. 


F. BrapBury. 


In connection with the ’’skillet’’ as a syno- 
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| nym for frying-pan in Missouri, I have veri- 
| fied it as true: for all that, your English 


and Irish uses seem to imply an instrument 


with legs! So there is a curious survival of 


an old term, when the instrument has not 
survived. 

TP. ©. M. 
Ye ” AS A FIELD-NAME (celxvi. 


4 296, 338, 374).—Minor place-names col- 
lected in Derbyshire by the present writer, 
are: Chaplin’s Eyes, Marshall’s Eyes, Big 
Kyes, The Eyes, Lower Eyes, etc. (Dover- 
idge); Eyes Field, Eyes, Balleye (Belper) ; 
Osey Fields, Eyes Close (Duffield). The first 
parish borders the Dove, the other two the 
Derwent, and in Egginton, which borders 
the Trent, we have the Old Eye, and Eliand 
Field. These instances could be multiplied 
considerably if necessary, but enough are 
given to show how common and widespread 
the word is. 

F. WILLIAMSON. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Derby. 


| IBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
: ENGLISH COUNTIES (clxvi. 281, 
320, 340).—John Tricks Spalding’s ‘ A Bib- 
liographical account of the works relating to 
English Topography,’ in five volumes, should 
be added to the list given at ante p. 340. 
This work is not well-known or easily obtain- 
able, as it was issued privately in 1912 


| through Commin, the Exeter bookseller. 


There is a copy in the Exeter City Lib- 
rary, and, I believe, in the City Library at 
Nottingham, where the compiler, since de- 
ceased, resided. 

Another valuable work, although not re 
stricted to topography, which should be con- 
sulted, is John Minto’s ‘ Reference Books,’ 
published by The Library Association in 
1929, and the supplement issued in 1931. 

H. Tapiey-Soper. 


TNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii. ; 
elxiv. ; elxv. passim; eclxvi. 34, 141, 197). 


-Referring to this correspondence, may I 
add the following from Latton, Wiltshire, 
marriages: Vertue Andros (1613); Redig- 


wine Beames (1616); Cisele, Cicele, Cyseley, 
Seccely Jennens (1599)—these appear to be 
all variants of Cicely; Phryset Cox (1602) ; 
Dezerese Driwood (1599); Pleasant Wilkins 
(1627); Ydye Smythe (1585); Betteresse 
(Beatrice?) Church (1592). These are all 
women. There is also the man’s name, Cres- 
sant Myles (1584). 1 have personally known 
a girl named Paul. I think the most un- 
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usual Christian name I ever encountered per- 
sonally is Albatross. I do not know how the 
girl came to receive it. 

ANNE FITZGERALD. 


opel CHARLOTTE (clxvi. 352).—The 

Memoirs of the Queen, by the Bideford 
writer, Dr. John Watkins (1765, Aug. 6— 
1841, March ?) will be found very readable. 
The book, which was published in 1819, con- 
tains the following description of Her 
Majesty at the time of her marriage, when 
she was only seventeen : 

She was described at this time as being of 
a middling stature, and rather small, but her 
shape fine, and carriage graceful; her hands 
and neck exceedingly well turned; her hair 
auburn; her face round and fair; the eyes of 
a light blue, and beaming with sweetness; the 
nose a little flat, and turned up at the point; 
the mouth rather large with rosy lips, and 
very fine teeth. (p. 104). 

M. 


YRINT SURNAME (celxvi. 315, 357). — 

Julian Grinte occurs in 1569 as a tenant 
of land in South Devon. See a bargain and 
sale by Thomas Preydiaux to Peter Wood- 
leigh, enrolled at Exeter Castle. In the 
Calendar of these enrolled deeds compiled 
by Mr. J. C. Tingey, of Torquay, the deed 
may be found on fo, 291. 

M. 


Though having access to numerous sur- 
names, I only once met that of Grint. 1 
had a friend of the name, whose 
Christian name was one very popular in 
Germany, as well as being that of a Saxon 
saint. So perhaps ‘‘Grint”’ is, as sugges- 
ted, of German origin. 


schoo] 


HELEN. 


‘\APTAIN LACEY (rectius LACY): ‘THE 
' MODERN SHOOTER’ (clxvi. 352).- 
In the 1842 edition of his book, ‘ The Modern 
Shooter,’ Capt. Richard Lacy gives a brief 
narrative of some circumstances attending 
his ‘‘ origin and ancestry.”’ 
5. G. 
THE SECOND AND THIRD EMPIRES 
elxvi. 297, 337, 373).—Here are two 
books which may afford insight into the 
various aspects of this question: ‘ Under 
Currents of the Second Empire,’ by Albert 
D. Vandam (1897); ‘ My Paris Note-Book,’ 
by the same writer—which contains gossip 
about the two Napoleons and the principal 
men and women of the Third Empire 
(Heinemann). 





H. ASKEw. 
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| ARPER FAMILY OF LUDLOW (elxvi. 

352).—The three brothers mentioned by 
Mr. Suirtey Harper were sons of John 
Harper, who in 1779 married Ellinor 
Dowier, both of Ludlow. The three sons, 
Joseph, 1781; John, 1784; Samuel, 1788, 


were all baptized at Stanton Lacy; as also 


was Thomas, born 1789, of whom I know 
nothing. 
The three brothers carried on _ businesses 


as cabinet-makers and joiners in Ludlow: 
separately. 

Joseph, described 1815-20, as cabinet- 
maker, of Bull Ring, and in 1821 as of Broad 
Street, had six children: the third, a daugh- 
ter, was christened by the unusual combina- 
tion of names, ‘ Eliza Novanna.’’ The 
sixth, Henry George, my third cousin, born 
1821, had the Bell in Market Street; left for 
Chester, where he had a prosperous wine and 
spirit business, and became Mayor of Chester. 
He died in retirement at Bournemouth, 
1895. Married, 1844, Janetta, daughter of 
Charles Mander, of Wolverhampton, but had 
no children. 

John, described as of Castle Street, joiner, 
had four children. His son, Charles, my 
third cousin, also, was a draper in Castle 
Square. Died 1885, retired and unmarried. 

Samuel, described as cabinet-maker, of 
Corne Street, 1815, Castle Street, 1822, Broad 
Street, 1825, had six children. 

The marriage in Ludlow of John Harper, 
1779, was witnessed by Joseph Harper, of 
Silvington, who in 1785 married one Mary 
Jones; on which occasion John was witness 
to his marriage. This Joseph was born in 
1753, and died 1824, at the Rectory, Silving- 
ton, his wife dying the next year. He was 
my great-great-uncle. He had no children. 

The Harpers were really of Silvington. 
This Joseph was steward or bailiff to the 
then Rector, the Rev. J. Hayton, who seems 
to have been a pluralist and an absentee. 
Silvington is a tiny place down in a hollow 
between the Clee Hiils: Brown Clee and Tit- 
terstone. 

A headstone set up in the churchyard re- 
cords : 

In memory 
of 
Joseph Harper 
who died 38rd Decr., 1824 
Aged 7 
Also of Mary his wife 
who died 13th Jany., 1825 
Aged 59. 
They were Honest, Industrious, Prudent and 
faithful. 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 
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TILTON HERO falas 

always understood 
cheese was made in the Vale of Belvoir, in 
Leicestershire, but was made famous by 
Cooper Thornhill, who owned a coaching-inn 
at Stilton (Hunts.), but came from the Bel- 
voir country and got his cheeses from his 
home-folk. 


that the Stilton 


G Forse. 


1857, 


Epwarp J. 


‘The Family Economist,’ dated 
says: 

The invention of Stilton cheese is about a 
century old. Marshall, in his ‘ Rural 
Economy of the Midland Counties’ published 
in 1790 says “ Mrs, Paulet of Wymondham, in 
the Melton quarter of Leicestershire the first 
maker of the Stilton Cheese, is still living. 
Mrs. Paulet is a relation of the well-known 
Cooper Thornhill, who kept the Bell at Stil- 
ton in Huntingdonshire, and furnished his 
house with this cheese, which being of a 
singularly fine quality, was coveted by his 
customers, among whom were the gentry who 
posted along the Great North Road.” 

It is stated that the customers were sup- 
plied at half-a-crown a pound, and as the 
place of its origin was unknown, the cheese 
was called Stilton from the place where it 
was sold. When the place of produce was 
discovered, the art of making it was learned 
by other dairy-women in the neighbourhood. 
Now it is made in every village in that part 
of Leicestershire. 

H. Askew. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY. WAY (celxvi. 
+" 352).—The Spanish name for the Milky 
Way is not via, but Hl Camino de Santiago. 
See Baedeker’s ‘Spain and Portugal,’ 1913, 
p. 184. The reference is to the crowds of 
pilgrims thronging to that shine. 


Epwarp J. G Forse. 


[BBE R’S MISSIONARY HYMN: PRO- 

NUNCIATION OF ‘‘ CEYLON ”’ (clxvi. 
334, 375).—May not the name of Ceylon 
originally in English have carried the accent 
on the first syllable? I have found it so 
pronounced by old-fashioned people both in 
British colonies and in the United States, 
and in Italian the accent thus is thrown 
back. The name doubtless entered our lan- 
guage from Spanish, ‘‘ Ceiladn’’; and I be- 
lieve in P ortuguese the accent also is carried 
forward, the Island, of course, having been 
first known to the Lusitanians. 
boy in India, I remember we were in the 
habit of recollecting the three capitals of 
the Island by the E nglish rhyme which prob- 
ably in the East is very old indeed, of 
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As a school- 
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The towns of Ceylon in number are °hree, 


Candy, Colombo and Trincomalee. 

For all this, the accent may very well have 
been carried back by the E nglish at an early 
period, there being many examples of such 
in proper names in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries in old books of voyages 
in our language. 

A. He. 


Spain 


CoopER-PRICHARD. 
Valencia, 


A LEARNED DISSERTATION ON 

** OLD WOMEN,”’ 1720 (clxvi. 349).— 
Thomas Gordon, of Kirkcudbright, in con- 
junction with John Trenchard, wrote sev- 
eral political pamphlets. Has the possi- 
bility of Trenchard having been the author 
of the pamphlet described above been ex- 
amined ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


HE BODIES OF THE 


F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


REGICIDES 


(clxvi. 279, 317, 357).—General Ireton 
died of the plague in Limerick. Is there 


any authentic evidence extant that his body 
was actually brought to London ? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, 


MLDEN FAMILY: THE AMERICAN 
BRANCH (clxvi. 333).—It may interest 
Masor RupxK1n to know that the Viscount 
de Fronsac, in his ‘Rise of the United 
Kimpire Loyalists,’ states that Marmaduke 
Tilden held the lordship of Great Oak Manor 
in Kent county. Marmaduke is described as 
the grandson of Sir William Tylden, of 
Great Tyldens (a direct descendant of Sir 
Richard Tylden, who was seneschal to Hugh 
de Lacy, constable of Chester) and cousin 
of Sir Richard Tylden of Milsted. 
One of the sons of Marmaduke Tilden, also 
a Marmaduke, was his heir, and the greatest 


F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


proprietor in Kent, owning 31,350 acres. 
He married Rebecca Wilmer, and had a 
numerous family. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


Among the Sloane MSS. are letters from 
Richard T. to James Petiver, 1706/7, and 
n.d. (4064, f. 126, and 4067. f. 170) and a 
letter from David Stone to R.T. n.d. (4077 
f. 320). 

J. ARDAGH. 


FIREPROOF HOUSE (clxiv. 445; clxv. 
44 14, 51).—On 15 May, the interior and 
exterior fittings, building material, etc., of 
‘ Wildcroft,’’ Putney Heath, were sold by 
auction, prior to the demolition of the man- 
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sion. Modern family flats are to be built 
on the site. 
J. ARDAGH. 


YAILBOIS AND VIPONT (clxvi. 333, 
375).—A pedigree of the Vipont family 
(1655) forms Sloane MS. 1429, f. 48b. 


J. ARDAGH. 


POSTER'S ‘INDEX ECCLESIASTICUS 
(exlvi. 174; exlvii. 119, 271; clxvi. 86). 
The late Joseph Foster was a great friend 
and a voluminous correspondent of ours. He 
had a_ splendid collection of family and 
clerical records all in MSS. These were 
scattered at his death, and it is most diffi- 
cult to learn of their present whereabouts. 
They ought to have gone into some public 


reference library, or to the British Museum, 
for they might weli be called ‘‘ national re- 


cords.’’ His clerical records were unique. 
We gave him a great deal of help with them, 
and in return he gave us a large number 
of Parish Clergy Lists, and single records. 
He intended to issue (1) a Parish Clergy List 
(in parts) of all the parishes in Great 
Britain, with the succession of clergy from 
1540, or thereabouts, in the case of the 
ancient parishes, and, since the formation 
by Orders in Council, of the modern ones, 
and (2) an Index of clerical names with 
dates of appointments from 1540 to 1840; and 
he issued a prospectus. But death prevented 
him, and the collection was dispersed, to 
be, alas! never again brought into one place. 
We have copies of several of his Parish 
Clergy Lists—chiefly of parishes beginning 
with the letter 4. 
J. W. Fawcert. 


\ TELLS, WELLES, AND WELLYS 
FAMILIES (clxv. 335, 392, 463; clxvi. 
14, 50, 286, 321).—In continuance of these 


records we have: 


John Wells, — P.C. of Stalmine, Lancs., 
1681. ; 

John Wells, B.A., St. John’s College, 
Camb.; Rector of West Tanfield, Yorks, 
1681-1682. 


John Wells, M.A., — of Axbridge, Somer- 
set, 12 Mar., 1691-1719; died in 1719; Pre- 
bendary of Coombe (14th) in Bath and Wells, 


19 July, 1692-July, 1694; Prebendary of 
Wivelscombe in Bath and Wells, 19 July, 
1694-1719. 


Josceline Wells, Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
from 28 May, 1206, to death, 19 Nov., 1242. 
Nicholas de Wells, Treasurer of. York, 
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1270-1274; Prebendary of Dunham in South- 
well, occurs in 1289 and 1302; Rector of 
Caldbeck, Cumberland, 1311-13..; = Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland, occurs 1291 and 
1311 and 1312. 

Nicholas Wellys, Prior of Binham, Nor 
folk, 1438-1454. 

Richard de Welles, Rector of St. Sampson, 
York City, 1850-1359. 

Richard de Wells, Rector of 
Somerset, 26 Sept., 1411-1414 d. 

Robert de Welles, of St. Mary Abchurch, 
Middlesex, 7 Oct., 1363-1385. 

Robert de Welles, Vicar of Cubbington, 
Warwicks, 1437-1439. 

Robert Welles, last Prior of Ely, 15..-1541, 
and first Dean of Ely, 10 Sept., 1541, to 
death, 22 Dec., 1557. 

Simon de Welles, Prebendary of Cading- 
ton Major, 12..-12..; Archdeacon of Wells, 
1204-1204; Bishop of Chichester from 1 
July, 1204, to death in 1207. 

Thomas de Wells, Abbot of 
Oxford, 1281-1307. 

Thomas Wells, Rector of Fordley, Suffolk, 
1415—. 

Thomas Wells, of 


19 July, 1427-1471 d. 


Radstock, 


Kynsham, 


Loxton, Somerset, 


J. W. Fawcett. 


NTRUDERS INTO CHURCH LIVINGS 
(elxvi. 243, 287, 339).—Compilers of 
Lists of Incumbents always have much diffi- 
culty in finding the names of the clergy dur- 
ing the Commonwealth period, 1640-1660. 
Many men were removed for no other reason 
than that they were loyalists and church- 
men, and others were put into their posi- 
tions without any episcopal authority or re 
cord. These latter, who were all Noncon- 
formists, were called ‘‘ intruders ’’ and were 
all expelled on St. Bartholomew’s Day—24 
Aug., 1662—except such as conformed. For 
history and clerical names relating to this 
period, I have found the following works 
useful (over and above the larger County 
histories): Hore, ‘History of the Church 
of England’ (18..), pp. 335, 359 and 361; 
Walker’s ‘ Sufferings of the Clergy’; The 
Parliamentary Journals; Bernard Shaw, 
‘History of the Civil War’; The Subsidy 
Roll of 1642; Lansdowne MS. 459 (dated 
1650 or 1651) contains the Triers’ Visita- 
tion; Calamy, ‘ Account of the Ministers 
BHjected and Silenced 1660-2’; Shaw, ‘ Jour 

nals of the House of Commons,’ etc. 

J. W. Fawcett. 
Satley, Co. Durham. 
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peaRD (cxlviii. 368; cl. 372). In Dr. 
Veale’s edition of the Great Red Book 
of Bristol, Part 1 of Text (reviewed at 
ante p. 541) occurs about half-a-score of times 
the name spelt variously Aillard, Ayllard 
and Aylard—spellings which one finds also 
in Sussex records in connection with Alard. 
Presumably it is the same name. The pei 
sons mentioned are John Aillard (Magister) ; 
Juliana Ayllard; Richard <Aillard; Roger 
AiJlard, and Thomas Aillard or Ayllard. 
Nothing indicates the relationship between 
them. Richard Aillard was Mayor of Bris- 
tol when, in 1240, the town made an agree- 
ment with the Abbot and Convent of St. 
Augustine’s about certain marsh lands; and 
John Aillard, in 1376, made gift of an annual 
rent of two shillings to St. Laurence’s 
Church, Bristol. RHEDECYNIAN. 


UTHOR WANTED (elxvi. 353).—The poem 
AA entitled ‘Signs of Rain’ is by Dr. Edward 
Jenner (1749-1823), the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, It will be found in Dr. F. Dawtrey 
Drewitt’s ‘ Life of Jenner,’ Longmans, 1931, 
p. 12, and in John Baron’s ‘ Life of Jenner,’ 
18388, Vol. 1, p. 22. w. J.B: 


The poem ‘Signs of Rain’ was written by 
Dr. Jenner of Berkeley, Gloucestershire, and 
is to be found in a very charming book en- 
titled ‘The Naturalist’s Poetical Companion ’ 
which was published in 1833. 

In his Ist Georgic Virgil supplies various 
prognostics of rain, wind, and other changes 
of the weather for the use of husbandmen and 
others, CHARLES GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


According to Edith Grainger’s ‘Index of 
Poetry and. Recitations,’ Chicago, 1904, ‘ Signs 
of Rain’ is ascribed to Dr. E. Jenner, and is 
yrinted in W. C. Bryant’s ‘ New Library of 
Rests and Song,’ Coventry Patmore’s ‘ Child- 
ren’s Garland of the Best Poets,’ Macmillan 
(2s. 6d.), and ‘The Posy Ring’ by K. D. Wig- 
gin and N. A. Smith, New York; along with 
‘Signs of Foul Weather’ by the same author, 

AE: 


The author of the poem ‘ Signs of Rain,’ was 
Edward Jenner, M.D., (1749-1823), the dis- 
coverer of vaccination. Dr. Jenner was a fair 
musician and poet as well as a scientist. He 
wrote ‘Occasional Poe ms,’ of which the best 
known is probably an ‘ Address to a Robin.’ 

‘Signs of Rain’ was published in school- 
books more than sixty years ago. I remember 
getting the piece off by heart when a boy, and 
have still got a copy. The poem consists of 
forty-four lines, and was sent by Dr. Jenner 
to a.friend, on receiving an invitation, to make 
an excursion into the “country. The two last 
lines are :— 

[will surely rain:—I see with sorrow 
Our jaunt must be put off tomorrow.” 
Oxford. Davin T. Wyte, M.D. 


The Library. 


(reek Geography. By Eric H. Warmington. 

(Dent and Sons. 5s. net). 

TMHE Library of Greek Thought, of which 

this book is a volume, presents, in Eng- 
lish translation, principal representative 
passages from Greek authors in the several 
fields of intellectual activity. In one or two 
of these fields the Greeks are still more or 
less our masters; in others they speak to us 
as equals from whom we may still receive 
profit; but in others, and in geography 
among them, our interest in their achieve- 
ment is focussed mainly on their difficulties 
and limitations and the ways in which they 
surmounted them, or on their flashes of 
theoretic insight; or again on life and enter- 
prise as conditioned by the smallness of the 
Mediterranean world. 

In Part I of his book, Mr. Warmington 
groups together the older general ideas con- 
cerning climate and the earth. Read thus 
together, the different conjectures about the 
shape and relative positions of earth and 
the heavenly bodies will probably strike 
readers afresh as extraordinarily ingenious 
and acute, and also to be viewed as being 
more than anything else, exercises of the 
mind. Part II coilects for us opinions and 
discoveries in climatology and in physical 
and political geography. Here those who 
have most to say are Strabo and Herodotus; 
but there are five pages from Hippocrates 
which are as amusingly enlightening as any 
with regard to Greek ideas about the effect 
of habitat on the various tribes of men. 

The bulk of the book is comprised in Part 
III, which illustrates exploration and the 
growth of knowledge by setting out descrip- 
tions presenting geography in its topographic 
aspect—first as this was understood before 
the time of Alexander, and then as_ geo- 
graphers from Alexander to Strabo learned 
to know the earth. Mr. Warmington points 
out in his Introduction that Aristotle’s con- 
tribution to descriptive geography—distinct 
from the observations lying at the founda- 
tion of geography as a science—is restricted 
by the fact that what is recorded of it ends 
before Alexander had opened up new regions 
of Asia to the Greeks, and also before the 
daring Pytheas had burst through the Pil- 
lars of Hercules, sailed round Britain, and 
later on penetrated as far as the Elbe. It 
is difficult for the modern imagination, be- 
fore which the earth, with all its lands, seas 
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and shores lies so definitely marked out, to 
realise fully the intrepidity of the sailor 
on any uncharted coast. The word “ un- 


charted ’’ is itself a very epitome of danger | 


and adventure. It had a more thrilling 
meaning for the older of the Greek naviga- 
tors than even for the discoverers of the 
West, for they had no compass, no good in- 
struments, and their vessels were so small. 


bore some part in the Greeks’ maritime 
adventurousness is made clear enough by the 
extracts; but the main driving force with 
them, as with their Mediterranean neigh- 
bours, was love of gain. Hanno’s “‘ peri- 
plus’’ was undertaken in hope of finding 
new trading stations, and if it is true that 
the Phoenicians in the second century used 
to sail from Gades round Africa, that was 
to trade with the Somaii and the Arabs, 
yet escape the dues exacted by Egypt. 
Part IV, in the main Hipparchus and 
Strabo sets out the Greeks’ mathematical 
geography. The Introduction, substantial 
as well as pleasantly and appropriately dry, 
gives the reader all he wants in order to 
grasp and savour the Greek authors. Enjoy- 
able on a first reading, it somehow be- 
comes more so on being looked over again. 


BOoKSELLER’s CATALOGUE, 


a great number of minor 
things, a group of items under ‘ Atlases ’ 
which are of considerable importance. They 


the third edition (1486), which has with it a 
Registrum and (this in its first edition), the 
“De Locis et Mirabilibus Mundi’ (£275). 


Of the ten items under ‘ Ptolemy,’ the prin- | 
is Sylvanus’s edition of the ‘ Liber | 


cipal 
Geographiae’ printed at Venice in 16511, 
which contains the first map of the world 
on a heart-shaped projection (£80). Out- 
standing maps are the only coloured example 
of the very rare map of Drake’s Voyage to 
Virginia and the West Indies in 1585-86, by 
Baptista Boazio (1589: £200), and George 
Lily’s ‘ Britanniae Insulae . . . descriptio,’ 
of which the only other copy known—and 
lacking the full margins of this example—is 
in the British Museum (1546: £105). Chris- 
topher Saxton’s Atlas of England and Wales 
is here—a complete copy of the first issue 


and | 
| £35), and a unique copy (containing, besides 
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'in full contemporary colouring (1574-79; 
| £150); and, passing to the eighteenth cep 


tury, we noted Faden’s ‘North Americay 
Atlas ’ (1776-79: £175), and Rocque’s Set of 
Plans and Forts in America, in a copy which 


| belonged to Colonel Simcoe, first Governgp 
| of Upper Canada (1765: £60). 
| Chart of c. 1616—a manuscript map of the 
dealings H | world drawn on vellum with outlines in reds 
That love of the sea and scientific curiosity | 


A Portolan 


and greens, much more correct than the com 
temporary printed maps, once in the libr 
of the 9th Earl of Northumberland—is off 
for £200, as is a similar one, of a date some 


| fifty years later, of North America, drawp 
| by Joel Gascoyne. 
| tion of the Catalogue are Vancouver’s ‘ Voy 
| aye 
| Ocean ’ 


Good books in this see 


Discovery to the North Pacific 
in the first edition (1798: £42);4 
first issue of the first edition of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘ History of the World’ (1614; 


of 


the maps and plates belonging to the ed 
tion, all those belonging to the Dutch edition 
as well) of Linschoten’s ‘ Discours of Voy 
ages into ye Easte and West Indies’ (1598: 
£200). 

From another section of the Catalogue we 
may mention the ‘ Compilatio Leupoldi . ., 


'de Astrorum Scientia’ printed at Augsburg 
| in 1489 by Ratdolt, the first to print mathe 
In their Catalogue No. 571—‘ Atlases and pa Gguees (50). 
‘Maps from the 15th to the 20th Century ’— | 
Messrs. FRancts EDWaRDs describe, besides | 
but interesting | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 


are ¢ t : eY | old books or prints 
start off with Ptolemy’s ‘ Cosmographia’ in | 


APPROVED are inserted free of 


° — 4 
| charge. Contributors are requested always &@ 


give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, ana not necessarily for 
publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
pondents are requested to give within parel- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded t0 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the _ page 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

‘Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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